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earner must make his weekly contribution to the fund.
MacDonald approved of this principle. Indeed, as he
told the House, he had advocated a contributory scheme
in an article written fifteen years earlier. A non-
contributory Bill, he thought, would not be Socialism,
but philanthropy. As he put it on the Second Reading
of the Bill, " the Labour Members were not there for aids
in wages, they were there for better wages." The Party
as a whole followed MacDonald's lead. At a special
Conference in June, although, with negligible exceptions,
all the speakers were emphatically opposed to the
contributory principle, the voting was 223 to 44 for
MacDonald's view. "Mr. MacDonald," reported the
Labour Leader, "had it all his own way." And this
although a previous Conference, at Birmingham, had
decided for no contributions. The Parliamentary Party
also decided, by a majority, to accept this principle. But
the minority, which included Snowden and Lansbury,
refused to accept the majority decision, and vigorously
attacked their colleagues on the platform and in the
Press. A full-dress controversy between MacDonald
and Snowden was waged in the columns of the Labour
Leader. Snowden, as always, was bitter. He charged
his opponent (and leader) with "untruthfulness" and
"dishonesty", and spoke of "a tissue of mis-statements
. . . dearly intended to throw dust in the eyes," a charge
which, as the Labour Leader, which shared Snowden's
views, pointed out, "will not be accepted by any one
intimately acquainted with the man against whom it
is directed." MacDonald stuck to his point pugnaciously,
but politely.

I am a Socialist (he wrote in the Labour Leader)' I am
not a philanthropist, and I am not a Communist. . . .
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